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THE MENORAT HA-MAOR 
Time and Place of Composition. 

By ISRAEL EfrOS, Johns Hopkins University. 

Concerning the Menorat ha-Maor of Isaac Aboab, 
very little has been written so far. All we have is a brief 
essay by Zunz on the authorship of the book. 1 And yet 
the book is surely a promising subject for scientific research. 
Much for example might be gathered from an examination 
of its references to the Jerushalmi, regarding the latter's 
textual history ; or from a comparison of its copious 
quotations from the Midrashim for the history of Midrashic 
literature. Jewish science still has much to unravel and 
to illuminate. My present purpose is merely to determine 
the date and place of its authorship. 

That the book — which for brevity sake we will call 
' Menorah ' — was composed by a man named Isaac Aboab, 2 
is evident from the introductory poem ban iDri the acrostic 
of which yields anus pnv TQ'n. 3 But who is that Isaac 

1 See Ritus, pp. 205-10. 

2 The name is Arabic <_»*} 3 J) and it was so originally pronounced ; but 
already in the sixteenth century we find a scion of that family, Imanuel, 
signing his name in the Spanish book Nomologia, and elsewhere, Aboab. 
Cf. JQR., X, 130, and Loenstein, Die Familie Aboab. 

3 The poem was apparently composed by some one else ; otherwise the 
acrostic would have been in the first person, viz. 3ni3K pnS* '•JX. That 
the closing hemistichs give us the words r)"r6f DmaK *2lb, was already 
noticed by Meyer Wiener (cf. Ha-Maggid, IV, 32), who surmised that the 
poem was probably dedicated to the memory of a certain R. Abraham 
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33 8 THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

Aboab ? Is he to be identified with the disciple of 
Isaac Campanton, bearing the same name, who died in the 
year following the Spanish Expulsion ? A chronicler of 
the sixteenth century, wrv p rp^lj, answers the question 
affirmatively. In his ' inauthentic history ' called rblpn rb&bw 
he states j"x*i rw Widiis3 -idsji Wn nan nmax pny 'i ain 
•'•p^riD irm n:v dw 6 vro en-un -\m own 't (j*3-i ^"s) 
-nxon mi:o isd -nn xim -own poaeap ,| "-). This opinion 
was not called into question down to the end of the 
eighteenth century, when Azulai, in his DvHJn Dtf, noticing 
that Abraham Zacuto speaks of Isaac Aboab the author 
of the Menorah, without mentioning him as his teacher, 
began to doubt the validity of this ascription. At last 
a scientific investigation was attempted by Zunz, who 
reached the conclusion that our author lived not at the 
end of the fifteenth century, but in the year 1300 or latest 
in 1320. 

Now instead of proceeding with our date-inquiry, let us 
first examine the sources of our book and the problem as 
to the place of its composition. The logic of this method 
of procedure will reveal itself, I trust, in the course of the 
discussion. 

entirely an unwarranted suggestion. Besides, the poem bears no dedicatory 
character ; it is no description of the addressee, which would usually be the 
case. To my mind, the opening and the closing hemistichs give us one 
complete statement of the author n"rbl Dm3K U"^ 3rn3K pns' TIM 
(perhaps the initial word of the first closing hemistich should be *5J>^^!i, 
the fourth word in the acrostic therefore being " l 2~\2) i. e. Isaac Aboab, son 
of R. Aboab. This is highly significant ; for in addition to giving us the 
name of our author'6 father, it also furnishes us with a clue to the date- 
problem. Identifying this R. Abraham with R. Abraham Aboab mentioned 
in the Responsa of R. Judah b. Asher entitled Zikron Jehudah, p. 53, we 
come to the conclusion that Isaac Aboab lived at the end of the fourteenth 
century ; more of which later. 
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i. The Sources of the Menorah. 

The Menorah can by no means be called an original 
production. Just a cursory glance will impress one with 
its mosaic and eclectic character. It is a collection of 
legendary stories and moralistic passages, topically arranged, 
gleaned from the two Talmudim 4 and the Midrashim. Of 
the latter, mention is made of the Midrash Rabba, 5 Mekilta, 6 
Sifre, 7 Chapters of R. Eliezer, 8 Tanhuma, Pesikta, 10 
Ekah Rabbati, 11 Midrash Tehillim, 12 Midrash Mishle, 13 
Midrash Shir ha-Shirim, 14 Midrash Zephaniah, 13 Midrash 
Kohelet. 16 



4 The references to the Babylonian Talmud are too numerous to be 
mentioned ; quotations from the Palestinian Talmud are found in chs. 51, 52, 
100, 106 (here the Jerushalmi is referred to by its older title 1J3T JODJ 
tOIVO), 108, in, 113, 120, 131, 142, 151, 162, 270. 

6 For quotations from Bereshit Rabba see chs. 81,92, 105, 131, 138, 155, 
159, 170, 181, 186, 194, 205, 238, 254, 276, 284, 300; for Shemot Rabba, 
see chs. 29, 86, 92, 96, 101, 195, 224, 248, 297, 312, 329 ; for Vaikra Rabba, 
see chs. 50, 69, 96, 148, 149, 151, 153, 158, 195, 198, 254, 332; for Bamidbar 
Rabba, see chs. 133, 170, 313 ; for Debarim Rabba, see chs. 51, 96, nr, 192, 
222, 223, 225, 247, 296. 

6 See chs. 52, 142, 146, 155, 159, 225, 237, 243, 292, 294. 

7 See chs - *> 4i, 51, 6 4, 9 6 , i23> 126, 144, 198, 223, 232, 253, 265, 275, 
298, 329. 

8 See chs. 43, 45, 52, 80, 96, 100, in, 113, 131, 159, 173, 201, 205, 215, 
2 3 8 , 2 75> 2 79> a8 4, 2 9°> 2 9 6 - 

9 See chs. 2, 41, 88, 95, 96, 106, 123, 129, 133, 140, 142, 192, 213, 238, 
2 53> 254, 290. 

10 See chs. 92, 97, 101, 118, 141, 149, 150, 153, 154, 166, 192, 230, 275, 
279, 282, 284, 291, 293. 

11 See chs. 286, 304, 305, 310. 

12 See chs. 1, 17*, 89, 102, 105, 170, 172*, 208, 282, 288*, 312, 329. 
The star on some of the foregoing references indicates that they are missing 
in Buber's list in his introduction to the Midrash Tehillim, p. 38, 

18 See chs. n, 53, 64, 136, 246. 
14 See chs. 80 (here it is named 'Hasita'), 238. 
16 Ch. 171. 16 Chs. 181, 253. 
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340 THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

Of the rarer Midrashim, mention is made of the Midrash 
Hashkem, 17 no longer extant ; of the Hupat Elijah Rabba, 18 
and of the Sefer Hekalot. The last quotation is note- 
worthy. In ch. 93, he states 13 5W ntavi nDD3 2VQ) (i. e. in 
the prayer ' Baruk Sheamar') ra Dfia 1W1 [CDm nun r"s, 
but the passage is not found in our fragmentary Sefer 
Hekalot. Jellinek, in his introduction to Bet ha-Midrash, 
vol. II, has collected a number of quotations not found in 
our Hekalot. Furthermore, it is well known that there 
existed another Hekalot, surnamed Zutarta, mentioned in 
some Gaonic responsa attributed to Hai. 19 It seems 
strange, however, that a prayer based on certain lines in 
the Seder Elijah Zuta, chapter 4, a work of the middle of 
the tenth century, should be referred to as having attained 
definite form and containing a fixed number of words in 
the Hekalot which is somewhat older. The fact is that the 
fixation of the number of words along with the mnemonic 
symbol is given by the author of the Rokeah, who seems 
to be the first source. Hence I think that the author of 
the Menorah borrowed this passage from the Rokeah, and 

17 See chs. 30, 51, 222, 225, 229. Zunz in his Ritus, p. 205, advances 
this as a proof for the earlier date of the Menorah, since the ' mention of 
Midrash Hashken ceases with Israel Alnaqua'. In his Gottesdienstlkhc 
Vortrage, p. 294, he evidently corrects himself and states that this Midrash 
was known until the end of the fifteenth century. Yet even the latter 
statement is not quite exact ; the Midrash Hashkem is mentioned in the 
Reshit Hokmah by Elijah de Vidas, who lived at the end of the sixteenth 
century. See S. Buber's Introduction to Midrash dekah Tob, Wilna, 1880, 
p. 2 1 a. Be it also noted that this Midrash is never mentioned in the Menorah 
by its other name, Wehizhir. Cf. Zunz's Gesammelte Schriften, pp. 25 r ff., 
and Geiger's Jiid. Zeitschrift, 1875, p. 95 et seq. 

18 See ch. 201. This fragment is not found in the fragments of the 
Hupat Elijah Rabba, contained in the Reshit Hokmah. 

19 Cf. Taam Zekenim, p. 56, and Teshubot ha-Geonim, Lyck, 99. As 
for their ascription to Hai, see my essay in the Hashiloah, XXX, 463 ff. 
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mistook the origin to be Midrashic ; though strangely 
enough the Rokeah is nowhere mentioned in the Menorah. 
It shows, however, that our author knew of the Sefer 
Hekalot. 

It is to be noted that in those places where Aboab 
gives his source very vaguely — as 'it is said in a Midrash' — 
his first hand knowledge of the source is questionable. 
The story about the tailor who outrivalled the magistrate 
in bidding high prices for a good-sized fish on the day 
before Yom Kippur — a story quoted from 'a Midrash' 
(ch. 295), is really taken from the Tur on the laws per- 
taining to the Day of Atonement, as we shall subsequently 
see. The story of Abahu complaining on his death-bed 
of his lack of social activity (ch. 228), is taken verbatim 
from Israel Alnaqua's 'Menorah'. 20 His statement that 
Adam was given the law of female menses along with his 
homiletical interpretation of the verse in Genesis : ' I will 
make him a help suitable for him ' (ch. 1 80) is found in the 
Sefer ha-Musar, which, as Dr. Schechter has proven, is a 
mere paraphrase of Alnaqua's 'Menorah'. 21 His quotation 
from ' a Midrash ' nwys "HD&\ DU mar is found in the Semag 
of R. Moses of Coucy, who writes B<2 liar emo e» o Tiyon 
riBOU 1W1 ("d^d). The idea is contained in the Pesikta to the 
Ten Commandments as follows : wn mvS> fro TOr OT nDK 
■n»e> abdyao nn -irvm dn ahdpon on -hd'so. dk tfjnv ww? 
n&yn 'atsnv fru. It is obvious that the author borrowed 
his quotation not from the Pesikta but from the Semag. 
In ch. 113, he copied verbatim from the Tur, §292, in 
explaining the cryptic meaning of the three Sabbatical 
Amidahs. 22 In ch. 103, he cites a 'Midrash' concerning 

20 p«nn pns. 21 Cf. Schechter in the Monatsschrift, XXXIV, 114 ft". 

22 Compare Tosafot to Hagigah, p. 3 b. 
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swaying to and fro during prayer ; whilst the true source 
is the Sefer ha-Manhig, whence the extract. Similarly, 
his ' Midrashic ' quotation forbidding one to sit within 
a certain area of a man that is praying, is really an extract 
from the Tur ; and his ' Midrashic ' story about the 
sagacious woman who offered instructions to her daughter 
before the nuptial ceremonies as to the position of the 
husband in a household — a story which Zunz calls a ' strange 
Midrash ', but which is strongly reminiscent by its very 
style of late moralistic literature, is literally copied from 
Israel Alnaqua's ' Menorah '. 2S 

We see, then, that our author's range of reading was not 
exclusively Midrashic. He made considerable use of Gaonic 
and later Rabbinic writings. The earliest Gaon mentioned 
is Jehudai Gaon (ch. 297). He was familiar with Amram 
Gaon's 'Siddur'(ch. 97). He quotes a responsum of Hai 
and another one by 'a Gaon' which likewise means Hai, 24 
but these two quotations are borrowed from the Rosh at 
the end of Tractate Rosh ha-Shanah. 25 In ch. 293, Aboab 
quotes i"yp n"yp ''D mxa ;' prep 'n 3-in nuitwu airo Dai. 20 

23 Ch. 176. It is not found in the fragmentary remains of Alnaqua's 
Menorah contained in the Reshit Hokmah, but in the Bodleian MS. See 
D'DVlp ?ri3 by Dukes, II, 61 ; also Rabbinische Sprachkunde, p. 5. 

24 Alfasi would refer to Hai as ' the Gaon ', see Hashiloah, /. c, p. 560, 
note 3. 

25 Indeed the greater part of ch. 290, from the words 'p-133 laiVDE* 1D3 
"ITJ?vN *3"n is literally from the Rosh, some parts omitted. Furthermore, 
the whole passage in the Rosh is reproduced in the Tur, § 981, but the 
Menorah-passage bears greater resemblance to the Rosh. That he did not 
ignore the Tur, however, is evident from the fact that he adopts the reading 
of the Tur EHrin $>31 D3E> i>33 b'ba rT"D instead of the reading of the 
Rosh, which is only rUE> i>33 5?1^6< n"")3. The reason for Aboab's 
adoption of the fur's reading will appear in the sequel. 

26 The text is apparently corrupt. It reads : DPI 711312713 31JT3 D31 

133-n nnjjD mm Dicy 3n Vyp n"v? P'o mxa j' pnx» 'n 3nn 
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Unless the word ' Teshubot ' is used in a very loose sense, 
it would seem that Gayyat's ' Shaare Simhah ', where the 
quotation occurs, was originally a collection of responsa. 
His extract from the ' Teshubot ha-Geonim ', in ch. 297, 
is found in the nam njw, 10, 67. 

More numerous are his references to Rabbinic literature. 
The DnnD rtao 27 of the famous R. Nissim of Kairwan, is 
mentioned twice (chs. 95, 133) ; but in both cases it is highly 
doubtful whether Aboab used the original source. The 
fact is that both quotations are reproduced in the Manhig, 
which drew as freely from the ClriD n?JD 28 as our book 
drew from the Manhig. Thus Zunz's argument that our 
author must have lived at an early period since he still 
used the DnnD n?3D loses its cogency. Our book further- 
more mentions Rashi, the Rashbam's commentary on Baba 
batra (ch. 1), Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch 
(ch. 95), and Alfassi (chs. 60, 139). The anonymous quota- 
tion in the introduction, introduced with the expression 
vity now, is found in the Eshkol of Abraham b. Isaac Ab 
Bet Din of Narbonne. Maimonides, apparently a favourite 

'ji njppn nw r6snn dvd -inx a"j y-ini> orwo virta w wi 

JDB71 331J?^> n3 DPIX?. Evidently the word QE>3 belongs before 
m05? 3"1 ; while the word 'D3 is an error ; it should be ah- Cf. Tosafot 
on Rosh ha-Shanah, 33 b : JJHD f)1D3T 3n3E> K^K D1DJJ 3T "T1D2 pi 

njppn n?3 nnx njnin. 

27 This title was apparently at one time a favourite among Jewish 
authors. Aboab mentions in the introduction a work by Sherira bearing 
the same name. Cf. Rapaport's biography of R. Nissim, note 25. 

28 See Cassel in Zunz's Jubelschrift, pp. 131-33. To his list of quotations 
from the D'HrlD D?JD in the Manhig may be added the one relative to 
Aaron and the dedication of the tabernacle, which occurs in the Manhig, 
though the source is there omitted. Cf. Nahmanides' commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Num. 8. 2. Be it also noted that ch. 95 in our Menorah 
contains many passages that are strongly reminiscent of the passage on the 
Ivaddish in the Orhot Hayyim and in the Kol Bo. 
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with Aboab, was honoured with eleven direct, beside a 
number of indirect references. 29 There are quotations from 
his Mishnah commentary (chs. 60, 334), from his Code 
(chs. 71, 294, 312, 316), and from his Guide (ch. 79, 149, 
221, 237, 300). The latter work he designated as the 
*i33Jn 1SD, showing that the famous anti-Maimonidean 
disturbance must have subsided in his day and the popular 
sentiment settled in favour of the great Jewish thinker. 
Coming to post-Maimonidean writers, we find references 
to Abraham b. Nathan of Lunel, whose Manhig was 
extensively used though only in two places acknowledged 
(ch. 80, 82); to Nahmanides' commentary (chs. 133, 152); to 
the latter's ' Iggeret ha-Kodesh ', which, with a few insig- 
nificant modifications, is entirely incorporated in the 
Menorah (chs. 181-5); 30 to an unknown work entitled 
' Haye Olam ' 31 ; to Anatoli's ' Malmad ' (ch. 93) ; to the 
Semag of Moses of Coucy, which again, as we already 
noticed, was freely used though mentioned only once 
(ch. 155) ; and to Ibn Latif's kabbalistic work entitled 
' Shaar ha-Shamaim ' (chs. 237. 292). The ethical literature 
is further represented by the Mibhar ha-Peninim, the 
Musere ha-Pilosophim, and the Mishle Shu'alim, all of 
which are not mentioned by name but anonymously referred 

29 His theory that high intellectual attainments result from the pre- 
dominance of the dry element in the physical constitution of man, is a literal 
plagiarism from Maimonides' ' Shemoneh Perakim ', ch. 8. 

30 This plagiarism is mentioned in Brill's Jahrbiicher, II, 166. Stein- 
schneider, however, in his Hebraische Bibliographie, 1876, p. 89, unwilling 
to charge our author with literary larceny, is rather inclined to doubt 
Nahmanides' authorship of the ' Iggeret ha-Kodesh '; but Nahmanides was 
not the only man whose works won our author's affections. 

31 This work is also mentioned by Alnaqua. Cf. Schechter in the 
Monatsschrtft, XXXIV, 125. See also bti.~W "bfti T\vb\T\ and the Bodleian 
Catalogue, p. 1426. 
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to, viz. : iDion n»n no« or iidk npnon '•can. 32 The last 
author whose name is found in the Menorah is Asher b. 
Jehiel, who is mentioned in two places only (chs. 94, 97), 
but has been utilized, as we already observed, in many 
more. 

Yet the sources of our book do not terminate with the 
Rosh ; indeed it will not be hard to detect traces of later 
writers in the Menorah. I have already given one or two 
examples where Aboab drew upon the Tur ; I shall now 
cite a few more. In ch. 132, the tractate Soferim is quoted 
regarding the sanctification of the New Moon, and the same 
quotation is given in the Tur, § 436 ; but in both cases 
a certain part of the talmudical passage quoted is omitted 
and at the end the following is added "p-D -non TO N*n 
b r»i nth apir jo'di in-iu 71-0 -pip inn iwy ira "pw. 
Evidently one of them, of the Tur and the Menorah, copied 
the other and not the tractate Soferim. 33 That it was the 
author of the Menorah who copied from the Tur can be 
seen from the fact that he uses the final words 3py JD'Dl 

32 The epigram TP r6j» DN b3K TOW 1T3 "11DD TV DIN bw 1TID 
TID? "13V H)n, occurring in ch. 49, was apparently a favourite among 
Jewish authors. It is found in the B^Jflt? "klPO and in the n^JBD "11130, 
and is copied in Kalaz's 1D1DH "ISD. The poet Joseph Ezobi sings in 
a slightly different form : 

miDN inT3 icdj "nn niDN d»> dni tnn tvdk 

The saying Dniin ClJTtD D^Danil na1»» (ch. 59) is analogous to the 
expression TU1H BJW ^BTl rO"VBO in -pHrn l^DH p, l"3 *15>B>. 
The proverb ilCJJD PJ1D il3t?nt3 n?nn >s borrowed from Bahye's commentary 
on the Pentateuch (JTHTT1 WIS), written in 1291. See Winter u. 
Wunsche, Jiidische Litieratur, II, 321. 

38 The reading in tractate Soferim, according to many early authorities,, 
viz. : Manhig, Rokeah, Kol Bo, was apparently 11X11 >p-|n 1N13 11"D 
"\VnpQ 1113, and such indeed is the reading in the Basle edition of 
Soferim of 1580 ; however the current editions vary. 
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li> t»"i NVH as a text, commenting upon it nfon rua^nty 'i?a 
3pV^. Another example we find in ch. 131, where he 
introduces a reason for the custom prevalent among Jewish 
women not to work on the New Moon, with the words 
O'HDIK W\ , the passage being literally transcribed from the 
Tur, § 41 7, where the author tells us that he learned the 
reason from his brother R. Judah. In ch. 295, our author 
cites a story of the King who commanded his only son to 
fast on a certain day and ordered his servants to entertain 
the prince with a festival on the preceding day so as to 
alleviate the fasting, the source of this story being the 
Tur, § 439. His explanation of the solemnity of Hoshanah 
Rabba, DWinn -\m "]Sn bm Dion by fwo anas? 'sb, is also 
literally taken from the Tur, § 664. These examples will 
suffice to show that the l~ur was not an inconsiderable 
source for our author who did not find it appropriate, 
however, to express acknowledgement and indebtedness. 
The idea of individual ownership in the domain of intellect 
was still unknown. 

Even a later writer than the author of the Tur was 
exploited by Aboab for his work — I refer to Israel 
Alnaqua, who died the death of a martyr together with 
R. Judah b. Asher in Toledo, in the year 1391. His book, 
a namesake of our Menorah, has not seen the light yet ; 
only a part has been published by Elijah de Vidas in his 
work called ' Reshit Hokmah '. Hence a full comparison of 
the two works is as yet impossible. But comparing the 
published fragments of Alnaqua's work with our Menorah, 
we arrive at the conclusion : first, that the one must have 
made use of the other : and secondly, that it is our author 
who utilized Israel Alnaqua's collection. Let us take for 
example Alnaqua's chapter on Judges and chapter 222 to 
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230 in our Menorah, and we shall see that both begin with 
the same excerpt from the Midrash and avail themselves of 
the same quotations in the course of the discussion, and 
make the same comments. In some places indeed our 
M enorah becomes a splendid summary of Alnaqua's book, 
an abridged edition. I cannot resist quoting one rather 
lengthy passage : 

Aboab, ch. 86. Alnaqua on Education. 



x'w t6v> -\nvb bin pvi niDt^i inva mrb din yvn 

xbv E>"ai 133 '333 van roue in innn 133 yaa *i3T xbw uisrh va 

isdd 133 no^ k^b> Ha wiE>yi> Nine '"ajJNi micyi' tp"3i rmm 

pi iiysn p ip<mni> hnt?' 1 i>3N x^cr is pn ^333 wey dn hjuo 

13 J7313 D'oyata i^sk ii> nonn ns 3«n xm nsuo "inv d"d V333 

bitt 133 ^bd -inv inn 3xn 133 ^333 ,-ohd 13t ne>y in -m 

p upvrvi dh'diti rrrob uanp> ii> "i»n» dn i3»o 133 izb* n»c 

ina-in'' dni nanom raopm nawn tb "iimo iai p n'K'y nab axn 

na 133d -oin oby ins' in din r"yi nnx n-try lai na t6ni pn 

J1N3P3 H33D3 IDXy OW N$>E> ''3 1B»ipi IWipnn N , 33n 1DN 

TDn3 HBTJD 11CN .V3N 1133 .DnriN DIBp 3"nN1 IDVy ttl'CTp 

i>xx rnyea nan ny namo nw icye n3uo nan awi yoB* dni 

13H i>y3 iTm ii>XN 133 iTni jynn j^a'i pn 1333 ind i33yjv nnnx 

13 jwy ii> idini 1BUD1 13-ino y^a i>y n^i>p N3n idn-i mi333 

D^yo Dnsi now nvn nsi ne>iyn b by\ iai 12 new 

mn 133 y»2> *in» ny Dnyiaoi pn vya "pnn rosrvt? na incy»a 

ss»n win ny taDipnn!? epai ibn yce» dni 13 kxi»3di wdd pmn'i 

e^intrai . V3N bv un byi ;i33 nnnx it?yt? n3iB»o 131 

■£ mn noi> 133 i>"N n3i3 i'3n ona t«sva in nw naTD is iid^ 

n^s ww nann nvi n»K dn noa nowi 133 'j'ya ind unae" 

>bv noiNC DHyison nnann ibidi ^a ncyc ni n3n n«3 
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wew nw •ok ioy DDipnn neb nvy mm ^Nin rwbv r6l)D urrb 
mann yiDa6 •on •■inti pa n5>b> na inaca a^i nra now nan 
n^> dki D^jnn ^d !>y ni^pi xin na nisryi> mNJTi ;an yosw 
nnyiaon onnn djtin to hrte-i nan bjid imoa ntu nan 
"idinc d^di nnm^ e>inn no^ pi myan ;» 133 ns pining 
iv'n »3 nxw no -ic^i ii> nan DTonn mo!>, 133^1 b norm 
nw jnv nnnoa jnvn sine npua nxn dip-cd paa onevii 
. 3?3 nam nip nan -icin Pi n"ai> i»y liai? -pW n^ani> 

mpa lua on on hca^ "j^ea 
non riNXini n^a riDsani D^in 
na idj? 133b t^" "bin *ravoi 
ncjji nuxon jo jtixd 3Nn neyvai nnvon rwyai n"33 u^aw 
•inti TV3 a^i^n nitrpi nna Nxvai nbibi naiD pas iDsya nniN 
na^sm ntupn jd trnai' axn inne" .... n.a nmb uno^i 133^ 
s|N mm xta 133 ^333 in^p' in inanm nnN p dn nnnnni na'sm 
mia 3N.n NVD31 nrw in anm^ y^bni V3N ^aea icy ddipjvi pn 
dj? ranc Die 3xi> ynm dni . jvn h^ W3d in nawo nn»o 133^ 
neyo nsaD t^ N3<i 133 yoe» n»e> nairi nam i'laD' 1 ma-imi cnN 
ii>SN 133 iTni traann $>xn nyea nan ny naino mro? nnN Torn 
noixi ini333 naDD mm n,ai T3 ma>y ib noiNi . mix epaoi spno 
maai> nx» nv ias mm 133 yDei nxo onjnao nnan !i»3ea 
V3N cwnneo vax i>B> ian i>y3 tmn miN ny EDipnni? c?p3i vaN 
nnan vwy une> -ioin Nine onan nDN cn ^ rnn noi> ii> idn 
pna t6v wepc Nin »3n idj; DDipnn no^ l^Na d'oudi nnyiao 
n^> dni D^nn ^cyrs b /» nnN >i a» ni^pi niann yiocb ^n iint 
n s 3n b^m D'nmi> einn noi» noxc onyiaon nnann oniN wtry 
^>ao »pa 'SNtt-i Tilery n^c y-n» nnnoan ynv n^cm nDN" 1 ! 1^ 
.ara nana nic noiN Ninci i^3b , 3 noix NinE> onann 

I have overlined all the passages in Alnaqua's column 
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that constitute the excerpt from our work. Notice 
how skilfully our author was able to present the essence 
of another's ideas in their original garb though not with 
their original label. Notice furthermore that the story 
about the saint and his son introduced in our Menorah 
with the expression ' some one said ' is evidently original 
with Alnaqua. Another idea which Aboab introduces 
with the words ' some one said ' : namely, that ' the salva- 
tion which the children may bring to the parents is greater 
than the salvation which the parents may render to their 
children' (ch. 87), is also taken from Alnaqua's chapter 
on education. 

This, I think, will suffice to prove that Aboab freely 
drew upon Alnaqua's work ; and here ends our investiga- 
tion into the sources of the Menorah. The subject that 
now invites our attention is the place of its composition. 

2. Place of Composition. 

That Isaac Aboab, the author of the Menorah, lived 
in Spain, no one seems to doubt. Why should one doubt 
when the title-page clearly reads hisdh amas prw ? And 
apparently there is nothing in the book to prove the 
contrary. In fact, the book seems to be remarkably 
deficient in what is known as local colour. Yet there is 
something that proves the contrary. Aboab's references 
to prevailing customs and rites leave us no doubt that he 
did not live in Spain, but in France. The following references 
to Minhagim in the Menorah will confirm the truthfulness 
of this statement. 

In ch. 93, our author speaks of the significance of the 
prayer called Baruk Sheamar which is to be said before the 
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Psalms. 34 Now the author of the Manhig states that the 
French custom was to say Baruk Sheamar before the 
Psalms on a week day as well as on a Sabbath, but 
according to the custom in Spain and in the Provence, 
the Psalms preceded Baruk Sheamer on a Sabbath. Our 
author, making no distinction in this case, evidently 
followed the French ritual. 

In ch. 103, he brings a passage from the Midrash — 
which he found in the Manhig — about swaying to and fro 
during prayer, and remarks D'TDnn sruo pi, while the 
Manhig adds rv>TDm nanx 'ian jroo pi. 

In ch. 15a, in connexion with Hoshanah Rabba, our 
author writes: nnii aniens 13 pa^Diei b"v3 ica imiyoa panei. 
Now Abraham of Lunel tells us that in France, in Provence, 
and in Allemania additional Psalms were recited on 
Hoshanah Rabba, but not in Spain. In view of this, how 
can one claim that our author lived in Spain ? He also 
tells us that lighting candles on that day was purely 
a French custom. 35 

In ch. 286, 36 our author states that it is customary to 

34 nONC "J113 rv6nnn nonpna 13pn B31. Now see Manhig (Berlin, 

1855), p. 10 a: So yj& naea pa S>iru pa c"a neii> nanx jruo 
rvo-on nna d"vi naeo ^nnnS> Nsaansi tisd jruoi .... ameten 
rut? bvf niTern c"a yaV nuanpni. it is to be noted that Aboab's 

quotation from the Malmad is also given by Abudraham ; and yet close 
examination will reveal that Aboab in this case drew from the original. 
86 See Manhig (Warsaw, 1885), pp. 109-110: NXJUnai JIBIX JHJD 

natr S>e> emote nan nwina -ieiS> mao pisa tiS>it ntoieSw 
P'hirb nansa urn pi ... . BOits cw *wa iDioa nan ntmpi 
■naa Waa na-i ruynna rvru. 
86 wa^ce nrw S>b> dtsk anu> ffiTin Soa lovoi? vS>y isnsini 

-|E>3 S>13nS> kS>E> pjnU DJ1 a«. Now comp. Tur, ' Orah-Hayyim ', ch. 951, 
where we find: nerU T'^O P'l 1B>30 D'yjDJ ffTrWl »3B>N JH3D1 
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abstain from meat during the nine fateful days preceding 
the ninth of Ab ; and from various sources we learn that 
this was not a Spanish custom. 

In ch. 290, our author speaks of sounding the Shofar 
during the month of Elul as a fixed institution, but this 
again was only a French minhag. The origin of this 
custom is to be found in a certain passage in the Chapters 
of R. Eliezer, and when the Rosh and the Tur, who wrote 
in Spain quote this passage they deem it' necessary to 
remark that it was not a Spanish custom. In the same 
chapter, our author tells that it is customary to fast on 
the last day of the year, and we find in the Manhig that 
' it is customary in all France, and among most of the 
scholars of Provence to fast on the day before Rosh 
ha-Shanah \ 37 

Thus we see that our author follows in all cases the 
ritual and the customs of France, very often in opposition 
to those of Spain. The inevitable conclusion therefore 
is that Isaac Aboab, the author of the Menorah, though 
of Spanish origin, as the name unmistakably implies, 38 lived 
and composed his work, not in Spain but in France. When 
that change of homes took place, we have no clue to 
speak with any amount of certainty. Perhaps in the latter 

pi nt5»3D ai>tt D'JUBJ I^KI rT-lDl I^Nl. See also Rokeah, ch. 310. 
Abudraham clearly states : JrOOn Dr Bt!>S xb lm-|Kn 1$>N31. 

*i See Manhig, p. 87 : JJipni? 1^K1 W>N n"lD Wiring riSIX 2.130 

de>d *|K D'trw DTiEnvni b"hx rf-o wprb lrpnn "pb , . . . dv bn 

■p'Nl . See also above, note 25. The Rosh (end of tract ' Rosh ha-Shanah '), 
Tur (ch. 981), and the "p"J? HTX (Warsaw, 1880, p.227) also regard it as an 
Ashkenazic minhag. As to Aboab's statement : nU$.Tir6 DMDW U>SD DJ 
n""l 3"iy3 ( we have the corresponding statement in the Manhig, p. 81 :. 

n"n any nwrini) swans 'con am na-iv bs mm. 

ss See above, note 2. 
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part of the twelfth century, during the Almohade persecu- 
tion, his ancestors left the Spanish peninsula and sought 
refuge in the North where, as Benjamin of Tudela reports, 
Jewish communities enjoyed peace and tranquillity. At 
all events Isaac Aboab lived and composed his Menorah 
on French soil. We are now prepared to deal with the 
problem of date. Having determined the ' where ', let us 
see whether we cannot equally determine the ' when '. 

3. Date of Composition. 
Just a word, by way of introduction, on Zunz's brief 
essay on our subject. In my opinion it falls short of the 
standard of Zunz's other writings. Conclusions are so 
hastily drawn, arguments so unconvincing, that one 
instinctively asks : Did Zunz write it ? That our author 
is not identical with Isaac Aboab, the Castilian, one of the 
Spanish exiles of 1492 — he has proved well. But if the 
Menorah was not written at the end of the fifteenth 
century, why presume that it was written at the beginning 
of the fourteenth ? He argues that from the introduction 
to our book, we gather that Aboab wrote two more works, 
one halakic and one ritualistic ; and he asks : If the author 
lived at the end of the fifteenth century, how is it possible 
that the two works were lost ? Now, even if we admit 
the major premise that works of the fifteenth century 
cannot be lost, we need not admit the minor premise that 
the two works were lost. They were not lost because 
they were never written. Indeed, he does not state, that 
he wrote the two works, but that he intended to write 
them. 39 And as he began to compose the Menorah in his 

39 *6 wtuki mD nnn -ark Ti»3Dni na-6 »n!>nnnt? p»a 
Mitun run aims . . . vun "ixipa s"y . . . xnjw rwni> aio 
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later days, 40 is it not likely that he never realized his 
intention ? Or take another argument of Zunz's. The 
Menorah never mentions the Tur by name, in spite of the 
parallel passages which are to be found in both works ; 
consequently, the Menorah must have preceded the Tur. 
Now, first, if the Menorah preceded the Tur, why does 
not the Tur mention the Menorah? Secondly, we have 
seen that our author very often makes use of works without 
due acknowledgement. He incorporates, for example, 
Moses b. Nahman's ' Iggeret ha-Kodesh ' in his Menorah, 
yet we should not say that the Menorah preceded the Iggert 
ha-Kodesh because there are parallel passages and he does 
not mention the latter by name. I think I have already 
proved that it was the Menorah which availed itself of the 
Tur, but did not openly refer to it, as it did not openly 
refer to Israel Alnaqua's ' Menorah '. 

Zunz's position now being abandoned, what is our 
answer to the problem of date ? In the light of the con- 
clusions reached in our investigation into the sources of 
our book and into the place of its composition, the answer 
to this last problem is not far from sight. We have seen 
that the last work utilized by our author is Alnaqua's 
'Menorah', which was written not long before 1391, the 
year before its author's martyrdom. Let that year be 
our terminus a quo. Let us see whether we cannot equally 
locate the terminus ad quern. We find the book mentioned 

. . . filial nayt? epco wtrb ro?Ki tpk-ic nniK D'otnsn 'ennsi 
runnsh jvdxdx^ kiio kw ruicx-a muon ru3Ki (i. e. the pi« 
nnyn and the D'osn jr6iK>). 

«° See introduction: ptH WIKD inK p^TI nr6 ^VIK^D p *?$ 

p-ip arm? nt -oia mnb a'Avn nn~iD3 pDyno wn run tyc 
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as early as Abraham Seba, who in his "IIDH inv, 41 referring 
to a certain midrashic passage, does not quote it himself 
but refers the reader to the Menorah — a fact indicating 
that the book enjoyed popularity as early as the end of the 
fifteenth century. The name of our book also occurs in a 
MS. dating from about 1500. 42 But the terminus ad quern 
can yet be moved a little nearer. Indeed the greater part of 
the fifteenth century must be excluded from the problematic 
territory. It is well known that the Kaddish originally 
bore no relation to the conception of death, but was a mere 
doxology recited after a talmudic discourse ; but gradually 
some kabbalistic notions clustered around that prayer, 
and early in the fifteenth century it assumed a sombre 
aspect. It then became customary for the orphans to recite 
it daily for eleven months after the passing away of a father 
or a mother. In the works of Isaac b. Sheshet Barfat and in 
the Kol Bo, we find the beginnings of this custom ; yet if we 
search the Menorah thoroughly we find no trace of the 
Mourner's Kaddish. The Kaddish is indeed mentioned 
and commented upon, but only in its original doxological 
significance. Moreover, Aboab speaks of how children 
can save their parents from the throes of Hell (ch. 27) — 
would it not be appropriate there to speak of the Kaddish? 
He quotes rather at length .the legend about Akiba who 
met a ghost running impetuously, bent under a heavy load 
of wood to feed the tongues of flame in Gehenna which 
consumed him daily, and Akiba is told by the dead man 
that no one could save him except his son by the repetition 
of Bareku (ch. 9). Now in the course of time, this legend 
was so modified as to include the Kaddish as equally 

41 Sefer Debarim, p. 129. 42 See Ritus, p. 210. 
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possessing the power to redeem the dead, and was there- 
fore made the origin of the institution of the Mourner's 
Kaddish. 43 Why is Aboab silent about it in this con- 
nexion ? I think this is more than an argumentum e 
silentio. 

Thus our problematic territory cannot embrace more 
than the last part of the fourteenth century and the earlier 
part of the fifteenth. And when we remember that Aboab 
lived in France, where no Jews were found from 1394, the 
year of the Expulsion, to 1426, we finally reach the con- 
clusion that Aboab must have lived at the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. 44 He probably lived in Paris where 
French Judaism was then centred, and where the Jews 
lived peacefully and unmolested under the reign of 
Charles V, the kind monarch who was said to be enamored 
of a Jewish maiden. Thus when Aboab writes nny but 
(fbp) dv ba yiwb ffnw corn Drv»> bo aia •oa dwk>: the 
words cannot refer to Spain, 43 nor to Germany, where 
Jewish suffering was so intense that its very tale is heart- 
rending, but only to French Judaism and to that particular 
time when there was yet peace for the Jews and light, 
though only like the pale light of the wintry sun soon to 
disappear in a cold long night of infinite darkness. 

But while the fortune of worldly goods smiled upon the 
Jews of France, there was spiritual and intellectual lethargy 
in the very land of Rashi and the Tosafists. True, a certain 
scholar named Mattathiah b. Joseph who succeeded to be 

43 Cf. jn-iT nix, II, 6, n. 

44 Our supposition, above in note 2, that our author was the son of 
R. Abraham Aboab, meets therefore with no objection in point of time. 

46 Cf. Hasdai Crescas's letter to the Jewish community of Perpignan. 
See also introduction to "]T1? iVPX. 

VOL. IX. A a 
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the favourite of the king, and was exempted from wearing 
the badge of shame, 40 tried to institute academies in France 
and to spread talmudic lore; and some talmudic MSS. 
that had been confiscated were returned by the king to 
the Jews; yet as there was no general, hearty craving for 
halakic studies, all attempts failed. ' What shall be done 
at this time ', our author asks wailingly, ' when owing to 
our sins the academies consecrated to learning are de- 
creasing?' (ch. 244); again, in ch. 270, he writes: 'What 
shall be done at this time when owing to our sins knowledge 
is rare and the sages of Israel are few and far between? 
At last Aboab conceived a scheme of saving French 
Judaism. He abandoned his worldly pursuits and betook 
himself to the pulpit. 47 The halakah became unintelligible 

46 Cf. Charles's ' Ordinances *,V, 498 : ' Exceptez tant seulment . . . Maistre 
Mattathia et sa mere et Abraham son fils '. Isaac b. Sheshet also speaks of 
Mattathiah as a favourite of the king, as well as of his attempts to open 
talmudical academies. See his Responsa, 270. 

47 That preaching was now his vocation is evident from what he says in 
the introduction: ETVli> 1">DXNBO ^OJJ ^31 "1X1p3 13 p»j£ DM, and 
also from what he says in the epilogue ; qnDVN N^C H3 . . , m~\ub TPXI 
rrorttM iriaOC HO CpS^. He furthermore states that he did not 
introduce any material unfit 'either to be taught or to be preached in 
public '. It is to be noted that sermons occupied no leading position in 
French Jewry of that time, for two reasons : (1) their ritual was too 
elaborate to allow ample time for the preacher; (2) the French Rabbis 
were too much engrossed in pilpulistic studies. See Zunz, Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrage, ch. 22. We can now understand why Aboab spoke so complain- 
ingly of pilpulistic Halakah and casuistry. It is furthermore to be noted 
that while the Menorah is merely a collection of material for sermons, it is 
clear from the paucity of biblical interpretations, that Aboab's sermons bore 
a greater resemblance to the French model which was a mere string of 
Midrashim and Haggadahs, than to the more elaborate Spanish model like 
Anatoli's and Nahmanides' and Nissim Gerundi's, the basis of which is 
a scriptural text and the rest is commentary, Tho Spanish type was 
exegetic, based on the Bible ; the French type was an independent moral 
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to the masses, but there is yet enough in the haggadah to 
convey to all, young and old, men and women, the moral 
quintessence, the ethics of Judaism. To those he could 
reach by the living word, he preached ; for others, he 
composed his Menorat ha-Maor. Suddenly, however, in 
1394, the Jews were ordered to leave France, and French 
Judaism came to an abrupt ending. And yet, thinking of 
the number of editions which the book was privileged to 
see, 48 and considering that down to our own day it served as 
a spiritual guide for the Jewish woman, the workman, the 
rank and file of Israel, we can realize our enormous in- 
debtedness for the historic continuity of Jewish learning 
and Jewish morals, to the author of the Menorah, Isaac 
Aboab. 

discourse, interwoven with stories and sayings gleaned from post-biblical 
literature. Aboab's sermons were of the French type. 
48 See the Bodleian Catalogue, p. 107 1. 
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